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I. Introduction 


M Uie question was not one of the eir 
doctrine's validity as muoh as belief In it 
by foreign powers." ■, 

-Walter Ansel 

"The Air Staff was not too happy about the 
effectiveness of these 8ttacks, but the Prime 
Minister, who saw advantages beyond the;immediate 
damage oaused, pressed his opinion strongly upon 

them." 0 

-Peter Wykeshem^ 


The Second World War is often regarded as a virtually total 
oonflict, with few mutual restraints to bind the belligerents 
to less than maximum use of their destructive capabilities. 

While it is generally remembered that poison gas and bacterio¬ 
logical weapons were not used, these limits are usually cited 
as great exceptions to the rule. 

Relatively little notice has been taken of the limits in 
Europe on the use of conventional high explosive and incendiary 
bombs in aerial bombardment, limits which remained in effect 
for an unexpectedly long time after the start of the war. Such 
limits can not easily bo denied by claiming a lack of capability, 
for serious capabilities for aerial assault did exist, capabili¬ 
ties which were in fact not fully used at any time before 19U2* 
Various types of explanation for such non-use oan be 
offered, some major and some minor* The satisfaction of moral 
feeling in neutral countries and the appeasing of the conscience• 

i 

of the country doing the bombing have sometimes been suggested 

1. Walter AnseX, Hitler Confronts England . Durham, North 
Carolina, I960, Pp. 192-3• 

2* Peter Wykesham, Fighter Command, London, I960, P. 127* 
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eg important find influential, but for both domestic find foreign 
consumDtion it has oroven easy in the pest to make charges 
sufficient' to confuse the issue of "who went first" or of 
whether one is taking "an eye for an eye". 

A more serious explanation for the restraints shown in war 
is quite straightforwardly that many destructive acts do not in 

and of themselves serve the interests of the nation capable of 

] 

them, since Interests of nations at war are not all antithetical 
and no nation therefore destroys as muoh as it is able to destroy 

It is the contention of this paper that much of the limit¬ 
ation of aerial bombardment in the European theatre of World 
War II requires yet a further explanation, since many acts of 
destruction whioh by themselves would Indeed have furthered the 
destroyer's interests were abstained from, abstained from be¬ 
cause of the mutually recognised restraints of a bargaining 
process, in which eaoh participant saw value in leaving some 
"utility" to his oooonents, while reminding them of his ability 
to remove it from them 0 

The interaction of "practical" considerations of what type 
of destruction la desirable in itself, and "bargaining"consider¬ 
ations of what behavior might be discretely impressed uoon an 
enemy, is the determinant of the nature of the air war in Europe 
from 1939 at least until 19h2, and in some sense, until 19U5» 
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II. September, 1939 - May, 19U0: The ’’Phoney War" 

. •»< 




"If there was any part of the early months 
of war In the West that oan Justifiably be deseribed 
as ’phoney', it was the war in the air." 

-Telford Taylor^* 


Despite many dire pre-war nrediotions oJf a total confllot 

• i 

leaving no sanctuary for civilian populations, and despite the 
existence of a German force of over 1100 bombing aircraft and 
of an Anglo-French force of approximately 1000, the opening 
rounds of the Second World War witnessed no bombing raids at 
all on the populated areas of Germany, Britain, or France. 

On the first day of the war, 1 September, 1939* President 
Roosevelt had addressed an appeal to the belligerent powers for 
a restriction of aerial warfare to strictly military targets, 
the formal acceptance of which appeal was announced on the 2nd 
by the Allies, and on the l8th of September, by the German 
government.^ Yet ell evidence indicates that orders to this effect 
had been issued to each of the air forces in questions even 
before the appeal. 

During the German September oamoalgn in Poland, the Luft¬ 
waffe was used primarily in close support of army units, or in 
attacks on the airstrips of the Polish Air Force. A series of 
attacks was oarried out on Warsaw itself in the first week of 
the war, and again in the final siege of the city, but orders 
were issued to all crews In the first raids to aim with care at 
bridges and communications targets, and the bombings of the final 


• V; -‘i 


1. Telford Taylor, The March of Conquest . New York, 19i?8, P. 7$. 

2. Charles Webster and Noble frrankland. The Strategic Air 

Offensive Against Gemiany , Lohdon, 1961, P. 134. 
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siege were explained by the Germans as close tactical sunport 
against resisting enemy positions.^ 

Whatever the implications of the Polish cameplgn, German 
operations in the West were limited to reconnaissance flights 
and to minelaying and attacks on coastal shipping# Orders to 
the Luftwaffe in this early oeriod were so strict as to pre- 
°^ u d® almost any attack which would be likely to result in 
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bombs falling on British or French soil.^ Allied bombers* 
similarly restricted, conducted only some reconnaissance missions, 
leaflet raids, and a few attacks on ships and bases of the German 
fleet# Even the few raids made against naval shore bases on both 
sides were limited to targets well isolated from populated areas.3 
The German invasion of Norway in April, 19U0 saw a use 
in that country of both bomber forces, again in a tactical role# 

No expansion of the air war in the West was to occur, however, 
until the invasion of the low countries on May 10, more thsn 
eight months after the outbreak of the war# 

For these first eight months, then, the exemption from air 
attack apolied not only to the capitol cities of Berlin, London 

t 

and Paris, but to all other populated areas of the three countries 
however close to military or industrial targets 0 

The Allied decisions in August end September, 1939 not to 

launoh a strategic air attack on Germany were based on estimates 

of the size of the German Air Force, and of the capabilities of 

I# J.H.M. Butler, Grand Strategy . Vol II, London, 1957, P. 20. 
Basil Collier, The Defence of the United Kingdom. London. 

1957, P# 79# -- - 

Albert Kesselring, A Soldier *3 Record . New York, 19$U, P# ii2# 

2* Werner Baumbaoh, Broken Swastika , London. I960, Pp. 69-70# 

Adolf Galland, The First And The Last# New York. lQtOi. p. iq. 

3 # Webster and FrariJFlsnd, Op. flit., P# lUo. 
















this force, estimates which seemed valid at the start of the 
war, but which have since been shown to be quite unrealistic® 

By 1938 the Allies had seen signs of rapid growth in the 
Luftwaffe, growth by which the Germans seemed to reach parity 
with, and then surpass. Allied air strength® In the interpret¬ 
ation of this apparent German superiority (the Allies in 1939 

rated the Luftwaffe bomber force at 2100 instead of the actual 

■ " ( 

1100), the Allied governments drew upon air power theory formul¬ 
ated in the years since 1918, and reached truly frightening 
conclusions as to the peril to which their homelands were now 
exposed*^ 

Strategic olanners in Britain and Prance between the wars 
had come to believe that relatively moderate tonnages of high 
explosives dropped for one or two days on a few large cities 

Xa”knock-out blow?) would cripple not only a nation's civilian 

... 

life, but the operation of industry and government, thus imposing 

2 

strong pressures for a negotiated peace of surrender® These 

'% 

estimates (traceable in part to the Italian General Glullo Douhet' 

The Command Of The Air , which stressed bomber capabilities, and 

3 

treated other forms of air strength as unnecessary) were thought 

* 

♦; 

to be particularly applicable to London in England and Paris in 
Pranoe, where concentrated, single metropolitan areas held the 
nerve centers of national political and cultural life, together 
with a large part of the heavy industry of the country, and a 

good deal of its population.** 

1® butler. Op. Cit®, P, 33. 

2® Collier, Op. Cit®, P. 1® 

Constantine PitzGibbbn, The Blitz ® London, 1957® Pp, 6-8® 

3® J.M. Speight, Air Power and War Rights (3rd Ed•)•London. 

1947, P. 32. - - 

4. Collier, Op. Cit®, Pp. 31-32. 
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In 1920 Lord Balfour estimated that a steady assault of 
only 75 tons of high explosives a day would quickly make 
London untenable for both the British government and the civil- 

t 

ian population; 1 as later as 1937* a Joint Planner*s Report to 
the Chiefs of Staff still forecast that 150,000 casualties a 
week would be suffered by London in an air attack*^ The extent 
to which such extreme conclusions had influenced not only the 
Allied planners, but also the general oublios, was illustrated 
in Seotomber, 1938, when almost a third of the population of 
Paris rushed to leave the city during the Munich crisis, and 
when trenches were spontaneously dug as bomb shelters in London's 
Hyde Park.^ 

Douhet believed, moreover, that the proper counter to such 
aerial attack was to equip one's self with the better bomber 
force, and to strike earlier and harder in an "offensive counter- 
force" sense at the enemy's strategic centers and ai rcraf t Industry . 
In the early 1920's, when Germany had no air force and Britain, 
and Prance saw themselves as potential aerial antagonists, the 
calculations of the vulnerability of Paris and London did indeed 
produce primarily bomber forces in the two countries;** after 
1935, however, the Western planners came to see Germany as the 
only air enemy, an enemy against which some serious damage could 
be directed by air raids, but an enemy with enough dispersal of 
its population centers to preclude a£knookout blow", A "knockout 
blow" against London or Peris was still however to be feared.^ 

1. ibid., P. li. 

2, Webster and Frankland, Op* Cit., P* 89, 

3* John Wheeler-Bennett, Munich: Prologue To Tragedy. New York. 

191*8, P. 11. - - 

U. Speight, Op. Cit., P. 32. 

5* Collier, Op. Cit., P. 15* 

6« Webster end Frankland, Op. Cit., P. 79« 
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The apparent rapid growth of the Luftwaffe* coupled 
with this belief in an inherently lesser vulnerability of 
Germany to a "knockout” attack, had led the RAP in 1930 
reverse its bomber emphasis of the inter—war period, and to 
frantically begin building up its fighter forces* The French 
Air Force over this period, hamstrung in its modernization pro¬ 
gram by a series of political crises, not only ceased to develop 
its strategic bomber forces, but gained no compensating strength 
in its air defenses.^ 

The Allied leadership thus was left in 1939 with a serious 
apprehension as to what the effeots of German bombing would be, 
with no matching confidence however, in the ability of Allied 
bombers to destroy the German capability for air attack* Allied 
offensive attacks did not promise to save London end Paris, de¬ 
fensive measures seemed only slightly able to help these cities, 
only the holding of German population cunters as intact hostages 
might succeed, in sparing them* 2 The British and French govern- 
ments therefore saw the gains of restraint, the avoidance of 
horrible destruction to their cities, as outweighing the costs, 
the missed opportunities for a strategic weakening of Germany; 
no reversal of this ooinlon was to have effect intll May, 19l|0* 
The German decision, on the other hand, to hold back the 
Luftwaffe in 1939 stemmed from calculations quite different from 
those of Chamberlain and Daladier. The German Air Force, unlike 

those of Britain and France, seems never to have really accept ed 

\ -—" 

1, Butler, (ip. Cit., P* 33 

2« Webster and Frenkland, Op* Cit*, P* 10U« 













Dounet's theories of the omniootence of the bomber, end with 
the exception of the short tenure of General Welther Wever 
/(killed in a crash in 1936), the Luftwaffe did not seek to 
develop a true long-range,high-payload, strategic bombing air¬ 
craft. Despite its independent status and a tendency to revel 
in its aerial accomplishments, the Luftwaffe was in fact satis- 
fled with the functions of close support to the ground forces, 
and the maintenance of tactical air superiority, the precise 
functions which Douhet (and his disciples) tended to regard as 
superfluous 

As the German leadership did not believe in the feasability 
of the "knookout blow" against its enemies, it similarly did not 
fear any such blow against Germany. Yet Hitler was nevertheless 
very averse to any bombing at all of Germany, not for fear of the 
total breakdown envisaged in London and Peris, but because of his 
personal desiren to spare Germany all possible wartime incon¬ 
venience, and beoause of a fear that the enthusiasm of the German 
people for his regime might not survive the hardships of the war* 
Hitler*s policies on production of consumer goods, on the mobil¬ 
ization of women, etc., all show his strong aversion to imposing 
a real austerity on Germany, and his aversion to an aerial ex¬ 
change of strategic attacks sprang from the same motive.3 

Apart from the paramount desire of avoiding an assault on 
Germany, Hitler for the first two months of the war also still 
oherished the hooe of a negotiated peace with Prance and Great 

1. Taylor, Op. Cit., P._ 2U, 

2. Derek Wood and Derek Dempster, The Narrow Margin. London. 

1961, pp. UU-5, - B — * 

3 * Pa ?L5 ec « kern ^ i A Strategic Surrender . Stanford, California, 

1953, Pp. 55-7* 
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Britain, on the basis of the status quo achieved in the Bast, 

thus additionally precluding a Luftwaffe offensive which might 

i 1 

further antagonise the Allies. 

Anxious,, therefore, to avoid an actual exchange of blows, 

the German leadership strove to build up the deterring fears of 

the Allies,* fears whioh the Luftwaffe did not feel itself 

2 

oapable of fulfilling; the Germans were however not pverse to 
additionally exploiting such fears for lesser purposes, and the 
succesive take-overs of Austria, the Sudentenland, and Boherdia- 
Moravia all involved subtle references by Goering and others to 
the possibility of "total destruction" raining down from the air, 
if German demands were resisted.-^ 

Thus we find the German leadership down to September, 1939 
playing the somewhat dangerous game of bluffing a course of 
action which at pH costs it wanted to avoid, a bluffing based on 
the expgerrated fears of its opponents. Hitler thus saw little 
possibility of viotory im an aerial assault on the population 
centers of the Allies, and for several reasons, he was extremely 
reluctant to have his own population centers bombedo 

Henoe German policies e mphasized air defens e and ignore d 
long-range bombers : hence the German Air Force did not Initiate 
attacks on Allied cities in 1939. 


’ ^ 1. Ibid, P. 55. 

2. Ansel, Op. Git., Pp. 192-3. 

3. J.M. Spaight, Bombing Vindicated . London, 19UU, P. 18 0 





















III. May, 19b0 - June, 19U0: The Defent of Prance 

t 

"But the vast extension of the srefl from 
which the blow might fall, the belief thet it 
might actuplly fall in a few weeks, and the 
cool calculation of our chances of parrying it, 
were together something new." 

-J.R.M. Butler 1 

The German attack of 10 May on Belgium, The Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg, with its ensuing offensive into France, saw the 
use of the Luftwaffe in a role similar to thet played in Poland, 
aiming to destroy opposing air forces, achieve air superiority, 
and give tactical support to the army. On the llith of May, in 
the conXuaed fighting around Rotterdam, a force of dive bombers 
destroyed a considerable portion of the city, which was again, 
however, explained by the Germans as a tactical move against a 
.defended town (although some of the more bombastic German propa¬ 
ganda was not so cereful to indioate circumscription).2 No clear 
deviation from the pattern of taotioal bombing on the German 
side was in fact ordered, as the German forces rolled rapidly 
westward through Belgium to the Channel. In the period up to 
the French surrender on June 17, Paris itself was not bombed, 
targets elsewhere in France of a non-military nature were 
generally snared, snd only a very few raids were made on Great 
Britain, raids generally limited to RAF fighter strips in south¬ 
eastern England.-^ 

On 15 May, the day after the bombing of Rotterdam, however, 
RAF Bomber Command had received orders to start striking at 
targets in northwestern Germany, orders which were to change 

1. iButler. Op. Cit., P. 211. 

2. Kesselring, Op. Cit., P. f>7» 

3* Collier, Op. Cit., P. 156» 















from day to day eg the Allied oosition in Prence collapsed. 

In the period up to the French surrender, raids were alter¬ 
nately conducted on German ground forces, on the German syn¬ 
thetic oil industry, on communications links from Germany to 
the front, and on various other "panacea" targets in the Ruhr. 
The bombing of Germany itself was therefore not a sustained 
or heavy effort, and specific objects of military significance 
; were always the target; the attacks wore, however, conducted at 

i * * 

! ' . 

night and on targets close to or in oities, thus subjecting 
the civilian population of oortions of northwestern Germany 
to their first bombardment. No raids were conducted as yet 
against Berlin, or against other cities in the East of Germany.^ 
With the Allied evacuation of Dunkirk and the Prenoh 
surmnder, German air activity came to a pause, snd the British 
effort was predominantly, although not completely, pulled away 
from targets in Germany and directed against the coastal and 

> i 

shipping facilities needed for a German invasion of Britain. 

I The French Air Fbrce had been limited throughout the campaign 
to giving dose support to the Allied ground forces, and no 
i Fr»noh strategic raids were launohed against Germany. With the 
entry of Italy into the war in June, the Frenoh government pre¬ 
vented British "Haddock Force" bombers from leaving bases in 
southern France on raids into northern Italy.^ 

By June, Paris and northern France were occupied, and 
southern France was out of the war. London and the other large 

1. Webster and Frankland, Op. Cit., P.Uj.8. 

2. Denis Richards, Royal Air Force 1939-li5 . Vol. I, London, 

1953* P. 1U6. 
















British cities, however, had not yet been subjected to bombing, 

! 

while Berlin and most (but not all) German cities still enjoyed 
a similar dispensation. Those cities of Germany whioh had been 
attacked had not been heavily bombed as yet, and the attaoks 
had not inflicted maximum damage on them. The air war had lost 
a participant, but it was still far from unlimited. 

i . 

The German restraints observed through the campaign in 
the Low Countries end Prance demonstrated the continuing German 

fc.. 1 

desire to imppfss distinctions on the Allies which would prevent 

8 heavy assault on German cities, a desire which at times was 

f 

however crossed by the irresponsibility of German propaganda 
agencies, and by the inherent haziness of the distinction be¬ 
tween tactical and strategic operations. 

It was the case, moreover, that Hitler again had high hopes 

( , 

of negotiating an end to the war with Britain after the defeat 

of Prance, and that he hoped to make such a settlement easier 

by showing restraints in his conduct of the campaign*^- It was 

felt that the possession of intact cities might make the British 

feel that they had more to gain by a pesce. The restraints shown 

in the sparing of French cities similarly were Intended to give 

the French a stake in an early surrender, something which the 

Luftwaffe could easily deny them if it desired, but which could 

be retained by a speedy French capitulation* 

The extreme British fears of a "knookout blow" had however 

been considerably moderated over the period of September, 1939 

I. Ansel, Op* (si t* , P * 71 • 

Fitzgibbon, Op. Cit., P. 23* 










to May, 19U0, as civil defense and sir defense preparations 
in the United Kingdom began to show some progress, as newer 
and more sober estimates were made of the nature of aerial 
bombardment, as new perils arising for Britain tended to re¬ 
duce the relative importance of the aerial threat, and os 
Winston Churohill replaced Chamberlain os the British Prime 

Minister*^ , 

A segment of the RAP Air Staff moreover still felt (as 
it had before the war) that significant results might bo 
achieved by a precision assault on a few "key" targets in 
Germany; these planners had continued to press for oermissioro 
to begin such an offensive, to at Ifist put Bomber Command^to 
some use. 2 The fate of Rotterdam and the ambiguity of German 

declarations about this instance of bombing moreover reduced 

/ 

British prospects of being forever soared; in view of the German 

successes on the ground, it was felt that It might, in fact,be 

advantageous to bait the Luftwaffe onto military targets in 

Britain (thus easing pressure on the forces in Prance, and 

bringing to action those RAP fighter squadrons which had in any 

3 

event to be held in Britain). 

For all these reasons, the order to oommence a program of 
"precision" night bombings of military and industrial targets 
in Germany was given on 15 May. The British had not yet given 
up hones of being spared severe bombardment of their cities, 
nor had they decided to end all their self-restraints; the 

1. Butler, Op. Cit., P. 211. 

2. Webster and Frankland, Op. Cit., P. 2lUl-« 

3. Fitzgibbon, Op. Cit., P. 1*2. 

Richards, Op. Cit.,, P. 122. 
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prospect of German bombardment had merely become a less terri¬ 
fying one, while the hope of avoiding it wss no longer as 
bright, thereby making leaser British restraints now seem 
appropriate. The exemption of Berlin from attack was still main¬ 
tained, in hopes that London might yet be spared, and in face 
of the physical disadvantages of long-range strikes against 
eastern Germany, While it was thought necessary to attack by 
night to avoid high casualties, it was still intended that tar- 

f 

get discrimination would be practiced; the extent to which ln- 
a couraoles at night would weaken this distinction in the eyes of 
the attacked country was not appreciated (an error which was to 
be repeated by both sides at several more critical points in 
the exchange of blows) 

Right to the surrender, the French government still lived 

in a real terror of the fate that might befell its undefended 

and unprepared cities, and the British raids on Germany through- 

2 

out the oamoaign were conducted against French desires. The 
projected raids against northern Italy were thus forcibly shopped 
by the French to prevent a feared massive Italian retaliation 
against Nloe and Marseilles, 


. t 
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1, Webster ano Frankland, Op. Git,, P, H|*>. 

2, Ibid, P. 1U3. 

Richards, Op. Clt,, P, 111, 
















IV. June, 19hO - August, 1940: The Battle of Britain 

I 

"It is also stressed that every effort should 
be made to avoid unnecessary loss of life among the 
-civil population," - 

-Hermann flooring 1 

Through the early phases of the Battle of Britain, RAP 
Bomber Command was directed in large part against the German 

r # P 

airstrips in Prance and the German shipping being assembledo on 
thei coasts facing England, and only to a smaller extent, against 
the targets of the Ruhr valley and northwestern Germany, Raids 
against Germany were generally conducted at night, but still 
with some attempt to enrohasize military and industrial target¬ 
ting and avoid civilian casualties. No raids at all were mode 
on Berlin, or on cities having no industrial significance,^ 

German air activity from 17 June to 10 July limited Itself 
to a series of minor probing attacks of which the targets usually 
were British airdromes. On 10 July, however, began a heavy assault 
on English coastal shipoing which was to continue until 12 
I August, when the massive attack shifted to airdromes, and for 
the first time, to plants of the British airoraft industry.3 Thus 
while the British nubile still was spared serious exposure to 
attack, it had become more exposed after the 12th, as the Luft¬ 
waffe not only went after RAP stations (most, but not all, of 
which wore away from built-up areas), but also after aircraft 
factories, many of which were in or near population centers. The 

1, Wood end Dempster, Op, Cit,, P, 220. 

2, Webster and Prankland, Op. Cit., P, lkQ 

3* Collier, Op. Cit,, Pp. 450-9. « 











Luftwaffe * 3 attacks continued to be primarily by daylight up 
to the 2ljth of August, and aimed quite specifically at precise 
targets wh^Lch would contribute to the achievement of air super¬ 
iority over the RAP* 

Thus while Germany continued to be spared the bombing of 
its capitol and to bo subjected only to minor attacks on a few 

I # ; 

of its population centers. Great Britain was undergoing a very 
intense assault on the suoporting facilities of its air force, 
which nonetheless still left most of its population centers, 
particularly London, unscathed* The German assault, moreover, was 
being carried out so as not to inflict serious civilian casual¬ 
ties even in the area of attack,^ 

The German victory in Prance had brought the threat of 
occupation to Britain, a orospect which made safety from aerial 
bombing seem a minor question* While the moderate British cam¬ 
paign of night attacks against Germany continued to observe rules 
of discriminate bombing, the incentive for such limits come thus 
to rely less and less on bargaining considerations relative to 
the safety of British cities, and more simoly on the high prac¬ 
tical results the target saleoters continued to expect from 
attacks on "key" industries* The German invasion threat had not 
yet removed all significance from mutual aerisl restraints for 
the British, but it had agsin seriously roduood this significance* 

The lull in the German air effort illustrated Hitler^ 

0 

continuing desire for a negotiated pqace* The abandonment of 

IV Wood'and Dempster, Op, Cit*, P* 220* 

2* Webster and Frankland, Op. Cit., P. 150. 














such hopes and the decision to prepare for an invasion of 
Britain produced a vast Luftwaffe effort aimed at the achieve¬ 
ment of air superiority over the RAP* an achievement regarded 
as the sine qua non for a successful invasion,^" The initial 
massive attacks on shipping thus were planned;primarily to 


* 


force the RAP into a battle which would exhaust most of its 

strength; the subsequent shift to the airdromes and facilities 

of Fighter Command, and to the aircraft industry, waso designed 

2 

to complete this attrition process* 

The care nonetheless shown to limit civilian damage in 
this German operation still stemmed largely from hopes for a 
similar discrimination in RAP attacks on Germany, and, in 
addition, to a new desire, perhaps* to preserve the shock of a 

t • * * . • v . . < 1 r * . 

"terror" assault for the most strategic moment on the day of the 
invasion. If and when bright prospeots of a German conquest of 

X 

Britain showed themselves, the dangers of a prolonged RAP retal¬ 
iation would disappear, and the temptation to treat Britain as 
one more "tactioal area" open to bombing would be greet,^ 

For the period of the Batlle of Britain, however, the 
intention remained in effect that Luftwaffe air supremacy should 
be won without harming the " host ages" of London and other 
British cities,^ Operating within such limits, losses to the 
Luftwaffe were considerably higher than expected, and higher 
than those of the RAP; yet the precise, daylight attacks on RAP 
bases bBgan to show results, threatening to destroy the communi- 

1, ’ 'Brew Middleton, The Sky Suspended , New York, I960, P, 35* 

2, Collier, Op, CitV, P. 234. 

3, Peter Fleming, Operation Sea Lion . New York, 1957, P, 278, 

4« Wood and Dempster,^ Op, Cit,, P, 222, 
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1 1cations net which had given Fighter Command advantages 
compensating for its numerical inferiority.^ 

Thus* as the Luftwaffe displayed a restraint and discretion 

in its cho^oe of targets in Britain, a threat of German tactical 

1 • } 

viotory in the air arose; yet the danger of such a German vio- 
« *? 
tory rapidly was making this German discretion w orthles s to the 

British. ? 



Y. kiddle ton. Op. Cit., P* Uj.8. 
Wykesham, Op, Cit., P,' lllu 
















cations xiet which had given Fighter Command advantages 

*« 

compensating for its numerical inferior!ty. 

Thus, as the Luftwaffe displayed a restraint and discretion 
in its choice of targets in Britain, a threat of German tactical 
victory in the air arose; yet the danger of such a German vic¬ 
tory rapidly was making this German discretion worthless to the 


British* 

1 
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1* Middle ton. Op, Git,, P* llj.8, 
Wykesham, Op, Cit., P,' lllu 
















iV. August, 1940 - May, 1941: The "Blitz" 


n - 


”We ask no favour of the enemy. We seek from 
them no compunction. On tho contrary, if tonight 
the people of London were asked to cast their votes 
whether a convention should be entered into to stop 
the bombing of all cities, the ovewhelming majority 
would ory, *No, we will mete out to the Germans the 
measure* and more than the measure, that they have 
meted out to us'." , 

-Winston Churchill'*' 
l 


On the 24 th of August, 1940, the Luftwaffe, still concentrat¬ 
ing its daytime attack on the installations and supporting indus¬ 
tries of the RAP, added a series of night attacks on industrial t 
targets inicities around England. 2 Although London was not pro¬ 


gramed as a target, navigation and accuracy inevitably suffered 


at night, and several planes did a ccidental ly drop their bombs 
on London on the 24th (London had, in fact, been accidentally 
bombed before, as esrly as the 18th of June),^ The extension and 


ohange in form of the Luftwaffe raids thus once more increased 
the exposure of the British populace to aerial attack, if only 
because of the lesser accuracies of night bombing. As yet no 
serious raids had oocured, however, on the London area, or on 
. targets not having industrial or military significance, o 

On the 25th of August, however, 95 aircraft of Bomber Command 
were dispatched on the first strike against Berlin (of which 8l 


found the target), a strike executed as usual by night, intended 
nonetheless to be precision bombing of industrial targets,^- Berlin 
was now placed on the regular target list alongside the invasion. 

1. 's'paiglht, BomVing Vinc3icated, P. 45* 

2. Collier, Op. Cit., P. 20$ 

Richards, Op, Cit*, P.’ 171, 

3* Collier, Op, Cit., P. 207. 

4, Arthur Bryant, The Turn of the Tide . London, 1957 $ P* 213 
Collier, Op,. Cit., t. 234 • 
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ports anji the Ruhr* 

On the 7th of September the Luftwaffe halted most of 
its attaok on the airdromes and began a heavy assault on the 
city of London, an assault which was to continue for two months, 
until the middle of November.^ While the orders to the German 
orews were to bomb oarefully and not indiscriminately, the 
sheer weight of the night attacks tended to mitigate th e effects 
o f such order s. After the lUth of November, attacks were ex- 
tended again to areas outside cfLondon, targets and aiming 
points still being chosen for industrial potential, the opening 
of the new phase being a severe raid on Coventry.^ Intensive 
raids alternating between London and the lesser cities of 
Britain continued through the winter and spring, until the 
middle of May, 19U1. 

Over the period of the "Blitz" Bomber Command continued to 

hit an assortment of targets including the Ruhr, northern Italy, 

/ | 

Berlin, invasion shiooing, German naval bases, and various 

special industrial sites around northwestern Germany. On 30 

Ootober, 19U0, it was decided, moreover, to seek targets withi 

a supplementary effect for stray bombs, i.e. targets surrounded 

c 

by populated areas. On 12 December an attack experimentally 


■} 


* 


+ designed to inflict maximum destruction on a German tow n was 
0***^*^ ordered, the "area bombing" attack being executed on Mannheim 




o 


on the night of the 16th, with disappointing results. 


) 


1. Ibid, P* 235. 

2. Ibid, Pp. 23U-261. 

3* Ronald Wheatley, Operation Sea Lion . Oxford, 1958# P. 78. 

4 . Richards, Op. Cit., TT 211. 

5. Ibid, P. 231. 

6. Ibid, P. 23U. 
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Earl^r 19U1 saw attacks on German U-Boat bases, and 
another area attack on Bremen, followed through the rest of 
the spring by similar attooks on e sories of German North 
Sea ports. Yet as British bomber forces were drawn away to the 
Middle East and to anti-submarine patrols at sea, the British 
failed to match the bombing tonnage of the German assault, 1 

The winter of 19^0-Ul thus saw all possible military and 
industrial targets opened to Pttaok in both Britain and tho 


Axis homelands. No deliberate "terror-maximizing" attack had 
as yet been launched against Britain, and only a few with 
I limited resources had as yet been launched against Germany, but 
the inacouracies of navigation end bombardment on night flights 
made the results of "terror” attacks seem not very different 
from tt discriminate" or "precision" attaoks. 


Winston Churchill in his memoirs cites the bombs dropped 
on London on 2!t August as his moral justification for the Berlin 
raid of the 2$th, and he moreover indicates that he e xpect ed a 
serious German assault on London sooner or later in any event! 


"The sporadic raiding of London towards the end 
of August was promptly answered by us in a retaliatory 
attack on Berlin,.. 

He (Hitler) took, of course, full advantage of 
our reprisal on Berlin, and publicly announced the 
previously settled German policy of reducing London 
8nd other British cities to chaos and ruin,'^ 

Yet the accidental nature of the bombings of the 24 th was 
fairly dear, end a serious German attack on London in the 

1. Arthur (Lord) Tedder, Air Power In War, London, 1947, P* 106, 

2. (Sir) Winston Churchill. The Second World War (Vol II), Boston 

1949, P. 342. 
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absence of provocation could be no means be a certainty for 
Churchill*\ There was therefore a reason why Churchill took the 
step which indeed made an early German assault on London more 
likely, and it was not simply the moral need to retaliate for 
the stray bombs that had fallen: 






1 ' 




"Par more important to us then the protection 
of London from terror-bombing was the functioning 
and articulation of these airfields and the squadrons 
’ working from them* In the life—and—death struggle 
of the two air forces, this was a decisive phase. 

We never thought of the struggle in terms of the 
defence of London or any other plaoe, but only who 
won in the eir*"^ 

"The War Cabinet were much in the mood to hit 
back, to raise the stakes, and to defy the enemy 

r "It was therefore with a sense of relief that 

Fighter Command felt the German attack turn on to 
London on September 7, and concluded that the enemy 
had changed his plan."^ 

"The night attacks on London for ten deys after 
September 7 struck at the London docks and railway 
centres, and killed and wounded many civilians, but 
they were in effect for us a breathing space of which 
we had the utmost need."^ 


In fact, Churchill's decision to bomb Berlin almost 


•7 


iJ*-* ? 


certainly was a con scious effo rt to bait Hitler into an immediate 
shifting of the Luftwaffe attack on to London, away from the 
RAF Fighter Command bases which were beginning to collapse under 






the strain* The decision was made in the context of the thregt 
of a German Invasion, which was in fact expected momentarily.£ 
A continuing Luftwaffe assault on the airdromes threatened not 

Trm^rppTiio-i 

2. Ibid, P* 342w 
3* Ibid, P. 331. 

4. Ibid, p. 332. 

5. Alexander MoKee, Strike From The Sky , Boston, I960, P* 221* 
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only to weaken the bases as flying strips, but also to destroy 
enough on-base cdi miunications and control oenters (the "Sector- 
Stations”, which digested radar information and guided the 
fighter groups in the eir) to make southern England untenable 
for the RAP, A withdrawal of the RAP to the North would have 




given the Luftwaffe the superiority it needed over the Channel 

1 




to support an invasion,' 

Churchill's assessment, therefore, of the value of sparing 
London from attack may not have declined seriously from May to 
August, but his estimation of the value of inducing Hitler to 
bomb London instead of the airdromes had indeed risen, Churchill 
admits his desire in late August for an immediate shifting of 

the Luftwaffe offensive from the RAP airstrips to London, and h$ 

$ 

admits his personal responsibility for the August 25th bombing 






, ® 






of Berlin; he could hardly deny an awareness at the time of ^ 

the likely connection between the two. 

<y*-» flj. y LtL, i 

The German reaction to the attacks on Berlin wss not long 


in coming. Hitler had desired to deter ell air attacks on German 

cities, and he had by his restraining directives to the Luft- { 

) 

waffe been bargaining slnoe May for an end to the Bomber Command 
offensive. As the program of conquering Britain got under way, 
some of these restraints began to be deferred (at least for a 
time) to the requirements of winning superiority over RAP 
Fighter Command, and the decision prior to the 2ij.th to open a 
German night offensive was suoh a deferment. Yet a great deal of 
1# Middleton, Op, Cit,^ P,_li|8, 
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the bargaining restraint was still in effect; Berlin, in 
particular was of great value to Hitler, for while the minor 
raids being executed in the Ruhr could bo ignored or explained 
away, a bombing of Berlin would spoil completely the illusion 
of "perfect safety” for the German people, an illusion for 
whioh Hitler was still quite willing to spare London, While 
the attack on the German oapitol was not the only factor in 

[ l I 

the assault or; London, it was therefore the critical factor, 
end Hitler made his decision on the morning after Berlin was 
bombed.'*’ 

Since the real weakness of Fighter Command was not, however, 
known to the Germans, the decision to bomb London can not be 
viewed merely as an instance of the revenge motive (or "punishing 
of a oontrect-brosker") irrationally overriding all other prac¬ 
tical considerations.^ The Luftwaffe was not, in fact, aware of 
the critical state of Fighter Command’s communications, and it 

J 

had only "accidentally" been destroying the "Sector-Station" 
communication centers in its general bombardment of RAF air¬ 
dromes. The invasion of Britain still was pending, still re¬ 
quiring the achievement of air superiority over the coasts, but 
the Luftwaft e command was far from agreed on tacticsl policy at 
this time* some planners had been advocating raids on London as 
a means of forcing a British commitment of Fighter Command’s 
remaining reserves, while others urged a continued bombing of 

the airdromes to catch fighters on the ground, 3 
■ .. / 

1, wykdsham. Op. Cit., ?p. 127-8, 

2, McKee, Op, Cit., P. 152. 

3, Collier, Op. Cit., P. 233. 
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By removing the sparing of Berlin from the German prospects, 
Churohlll tipped the soales in the multi-elemented German cal¬ 
culations and induced a shifting of attack which spared Fighter 
Command. By exposing London to attack, he led the Germans to see 
a net advantage where they did not have one, end to miss the 
real opportunity available to them. 

The German motives in continuing the bombing of London,, 
after the "Operation Sea Lion" invasion plan was finally given 
up on 17 September, hinged on the possibility (now, for the first 
time seriously considered by the Luftwaffe) that air attack alone 





might induce the British to surrender. Yet this assumotion was 
accepted only with strong reservations, reservations which in 
fact required that bombing continue to be programmed for industrial 
targets, rogerdleas of what effects on the national will were ex¬ 
pected, reservations which moreover still required the attack 
to be labellable as a non-terror, non-«nti-population, assault, 
for fear of British retaliation. 1 

^j^^sh reaction, however, to the hegvier bombings 
(especially of London and Cpjrentry) was to nonetheless interpret 
them as meaningfully equivalent to all-out terror attacks, which 
seemed to leave little prospect of gain in any RAF restraints. 2 
At about the seme time (through reasoning processes which now 
seem slightly suspect) British target planners began to speculate 
that German morale might be a key target whose significance had 
previously been overlooked, and that an area bombing offensive 

1. Collier, Op. Cit., Pp.233. 261. 

2. Kesselring, Op. Cit,, p, 80. 
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might be more effective then a ©reels© attack, on purely 

/ 

praotloal considerations* This conclusion*- still quite tenta¬ 
tive, stemmed partially from the disappointing accuracies shown 
in missions ageinst precise targets, end also from a flood of 
advice from souroes as remote as President Roosevelt and the 
fieroely anti-German propagandist Vansittart, that German morale 
would never equal the performance of the British under the Blitz 
and that heavy bombing of the German populace might lead to a 
breakdown of German civilian life, or even to a revolt*^" 

Yet British capabilities were still so limited as to pre¬ 
clude any really effective "terror reids", and the paradoxical 
result thus obtained that neither side correctly interpreted 
the other*s“intentions of attack in 19bl, the German "limited" 
attack being not seen as such in Britain because of its in¬ 
accuracy by night, and the British "terror", or "ares" attaoks 
being misinterpreted beoause of their weakness*^ 




r ,—v 1* Webster ancPFrankland, Op, Cit*, P. 169* 

2* Fitzgibbon, Op* Cit*, P* 183* 













VI. May# 19ljl - February, 19U2: line Lull 

"The consensus of informed opinion is that 
German'moral® ia muoh more vulnerable than our own.” 

-Air Marshal Portal^- 

1 f 

* \ . 

! ' 

In the mlddleoiof May, 19^1, as new theatres of operations 
opened in the Balkans and in esstern Europe,- the German assault 

on Britain quickly tapered off. Over the period of June, 19)jl 

/ 

to February, 19l|2, the Luftwaffe contented itself, with a series 

of probing attacks end reconnaissance flights, coupled with an 

occasional retaliation raid for attacks by Bomber Command, a 

raid on London on the 28th of July, for instance, being explicitly 

announced an the reprisal for an RAF raid on Berlin. 

Bomber Comn-and continued its program of strikes against 

various targets on the continent, still changing objectives often, 

still varying between precise and area targets, and occasionally 

even attempting daylight attacks. Yet the level and intensity of 

the assault wns slow to rise, and heavy casualties between 

August and November led to a decision on 13 November to reduce 

* 

the level of raids until larger forces had been accumulated. 

I 

With the RAF raids on German thus curtailed by a conserva¬ 
tion program, few Luftwaffe sorties were flown against Britain. 
Bombing aotivity, which had been light over the period from June 
to November, 19U<J>, thus became very light from November to February 
and whet had seemed to be an impending exposure of all the 
civilian population of both sides to severe aerial bombardment 

1, Webster and Frankland, Op. Cit., P. 183* ' 

2. Collier, Op. Cit., P. 3Q0. 

3* Webster and Frankland, Op. Cit., P. 186. 









VI, May, 19lil • February, 19^2: The Lull 


consensus of informed opinion Is that 
German morale Is much wore vulnerable than our own." 

-Air Marshal Portall 


In the middleoiof May, 19i|l, as new theatres of operations 
opened In the Balkans and In eastern Europe,, the German assault 
on Britain quickly tapered off. Over the period of June, 1%1 
to February, 19i|2, the Luftwaffe confcmted itself, with 0 series 
of oroblng attacks end reconnejssance flights, coupled with an 
occasional retaliation raid for attacks by Bomber Command, a 
raid on London on the 28th of July, for instance, being explicitly 
announced an the reprisal for an RAF raid on Berlin, 2 

Bomber Command continued its program of strikes against 
various targets on the continent, still changing objectives often, 
still varying between precise end area targets, and occasionally 
even attempting daylight attacks. Yet the level and Intensity of 
the ® 838ult w °s slow to rise, and heavy casualties between 


August and November led to a decision on 13 November to reduce 
the level of raids until larger forces had been accumulated. 3 

With the RAF raids on German thus curtailed by a conserva¬ 
tion program, few Luftwaffe sorties were flown pg«>inst Britain, 
Bombing activity, which had been light over the period from June 
to November, 19U0, thus became very light from November to February 
and whet had seemed to be an impending exposure of all the 


civilian population of both sides to severe 

i p 2 d P ™ nkl °nd, Op. Cit., P..I 83 . 

2. Collier, Op. Cit., P. 300 . 

3. Webster and Frankland, Op, Cit., p, 186. 


aerial bombardment 
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failed to materialize. 
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Bomber Command’s offensive in the summer and fsll of I 9 J 4 .I 

had been limited in size and soope only by technical capacity; 

yet the British inability to mount severe raids into Germany 

in fact led-Hitler to a restriction of his own air activity, in 

the belief that he was thereby limiting the air assault on the 
Reich,* Luftwaffe assaults on Britain in late 19U1 thus were 
limited to reprisal attacks designed to give an impression of 

preoise reciorocity for British raids on Germany, and thereby 

perhaps to dlsoourage such raids. 

While few cle^r distinctions now could be drawn limiting 

either side’s bombing, the Germans felt that they had not yet 

inflicted a maximum of punishment on Britain, pnd hooed that 

at the least the British would appreciate this. Moreover, Hitler 

decided that distinctions could perhaps be communicated relative 

to the volume of attaok rather than type of target, that if the 


Gentian air offensive was held back now to a low rate of attack, 

the British would perhaps similarly limit themselves. It is 
likely that Hitler saw himself as the beneficiary of voluntary 
British restraints over the latter portion of 19ljl, and that he 
was in fact overestimating the technical ability of the RAP to 
mount an offensive at this time, 2 

0 ,. 

There is no evidence to indicate that the Luftwaffe lull 
or the reprisal raids had any actual deterring effect on the 
British leadership, Oerman radio broadcasts about "reprisal raids" 

1. Collier, Op. Cit,, P, 300, 

2, Ibid, P. 303, 














were often interpreted simply as moral boosters for the 
German people,^ while the lull in the Luftwaffe attack was 
seen* moreover, as a German over-coTmitment to the Russian 
ifront, preventing serious raids on Britain. The possibility 
that the Oermans were (or would be) exercising restraints was 
give n, little crede nce, end the failure of the RAP to go over 
completely to area bombing was due only to a few lingering 
uncertainties as the form of attaok offering the greatest 
practical results. 



1. Alexander George, Propaganda Analysis. White Plains. 
New York, 1959, F.” 118/ - - 

















VII# February# 19l|2 • May# 19U5* The All-Out Finale 


"International law can always be argued pro 
and oon, but in this matter of the use of aircraft 
in war there is, it so happens, no international 
law at all." 

-Marshal of the RAF Harris 1 


On 1U Febr ary, 19U2# orders were issued to Bomber Command 
to embark on a new offensive b'f which the primary target would 
now be the morale of the German people.^ "Area" or "morale" 
bombing had several times been tried by the British before (and* 
often# perhaps, unintentionally accomplished by both sides); it 
now was to become a general policy# drawing the largest part of 
Bomber Command's tonnage from 19h2 to 19U5*^ 

The offensive began with a series of attacks on the Ruhr 
city of Essen between March 8 and 10# followed on the 28th by 
a spectacular fire raid of 200 bombers on the old German port of 
Luebeck* From hero the offensive grew almost continously# with 
raids occasionally of more than 1000 aircraft, the growth of the 
area assault being limited only by technical or meteorological 
obstacles# by a diversion to French railways in 19^-iU# and to a 
limited extent# by some renewed efforts at night precision bomb¬ 
ing in 19liU and '1 j 5 (based on new night navigation devices).^ - 
No longer would a city on Germany be spared because of its re¬ 
moteness from clearly military targets, no longer would specific 
targets In large cities be aimed at, rather than the city as a 
whole, and no longer would Bomber Command's offensive be so 

~ ~ J rr ~' r _ .r-, -j. , || 

1. (Sir) Arthur Harris, Bomber Offensive , London, 19 Ij 7# P, 177* 
2# Denis Richards and Hilary St.G, Saunders, Royal Air Force 
1939-)l5 . (Vol* II), London, 195U, P. 118. 

3#, Bernard Brodie, Strategic Air Power in Worl d War II, Santa 
Monioe, Celifronle, 1957, P* 31# 
iu Pj»S* Strategic Bombing Survey * "The Effeots of Strategic 

Bombing on the German War Economy# Washington# 19h5# P# 2* 
























limited in volume 88 to make such distinctions imperceptible. 

The Luftwaffe was ordered on Hi April to begin a series of 

* 

reprisal raids calculated to inflict maximum suffering or the 
British population, aimed at militarily insignificant towns of 
great historical or cultural value, 1 These "Baedeker • Raids" 
continued into the summer of 1942 (with one more October raid, 

on Canterbury), but the Luftwaffe was unable to match the tonnage 

> 

of the greatly augmented British effort. 

Despite the Intensity of the RAP raids on other German 
cities in 1942, the assault on Berlin was not resumed until 
January, 19)43# whereupon the Luftwaffe replied with an attack 
on London and another series of scattered raids lasting into May, 
On 27 January, 1943, daylight bombers of the United States Army 
Air Force had made their first attack on Germany; the weight of 
this Amerioan assault, directed usually against precision targets 
and only occ asi onally at area targets. , was to be a substantial 
addition to that of Bomber Command for the rest of the war. 

On July 24 began the the massive RAF fire raids on Hamburg, 
which did an unprecedented amount of damage to the town over the 
next four days.-* Luftwaffe reprisals were weak over the last 
half of 1943# but early in 1944 there began a series of rela¬ 
tively effective night assaults on London (the "Baby Blitz"), 
which continued into May, The first V-l bombs aimed at London 
were launched on 10 June, 1944# the first V-2*s on 8 September, 
both these unguided, random weapons being again openly labelled 

1, Collier, Op, Cit., P_, 3Q5» 

2, Brodle, Op, Cit,, Pp. 4*6, 

3* Hilary St,G, Saunders, Royal Air Poroe 1939-45 (Vol.III), 
London, 1954# P*J7* y . 
















8*3 reprisal weapons.^" Prom February, 19t|2 on, in fact, the 
German government frequently stated that. Luftwaffe attacks on 
Britain were to be considered retaliation for the Allied air 
offensive, Evidence moreover indicates that discrete efforts 
were made by the German Foreign Ministry to negotiate some 
mutual limiting of attack through contacts in neutral countries, 

2 

with apparently a total lack of success. 

The Anglo-American bomber offensive, while occasionally 
diverted to V-l or V-2 launching areas, rolled on uninhibited 
in faot to April, 19h5, when the entry of Allied ground forces 
into Germany began finally to limit the choice of targets. 

The period from 19b2 to 19U5 saw an Anglo-American offen¬ 
sive based exclusively on estimates of direct practicality, with 
no departures therefrom for purposes of bargaining or deterrence. 
British planners tended to view the Blitz as the worst punishment 
the Germans could have Inflicted, a punishment which was in fact 
far less severe" than had been expected, a punishment which w»s 
not likely to be negotiabl e with Germany, and, at any rate,a 
punishment which could be absorbed again in the future as the 
price of great strategic advantages (such as the advantages now 
definitely seem in an area offensive against Germany). 

The Baedeker Raids in fact were clearly intended to warn 
Britain that the Blitz could have been worse and could be re¬ 
produced in a worse form in the future. The Baedekers had not 

1. Collier, Op. Cit•, Pp. 367, b06. 

2. Ulrich Von Hass el. Diaries . Garuen City, New York, 19U7, 

P. 351o 










been convincing, however, for while more sensitive targets were 
aimed at, smaller tonnages were delivered, and the suffering 
of Britain's populace was considerably less in such "terror” 
attacks, than it had been in the "discriminate" Blitz* 

All the bargaining actions of the rest of the war thus 

. X 

.arise on the German side. The frequent German broadcasts, dis- 
I missed in the West as propaganda, the attemnts at negotiation 
in neutral countries, the failure to bomb London during the 
Baedekers, until 19U3 when Berlin was again bombed, the "Baby 
Blitz" on London in 19li!t, and the V-bombs, all these represent 
actions aimed unsuccessfully by the German leadership at a 
form of deterrence, rather than at strictly ohysioal goals. All 
of these attemnts at deterrence were to fail, however, for lack 
of 8wesomeneas, if for no other reason* 










VIII. Conclusions 


,? Hero is a chapter* of war which they have 
not chosen to ooon upon us because they cannot 
tell what may be written on its final pages.” 

-Winston Churchill^ 

"Tp cause inconvenience and unhappiness ' 
to the enemy is a legitimate and reasonable 
military aim in war, but in view of the great 
promises made by Douhet and his followers, and 

in view also of the very great military |*e- / 

sources invested in it, the urban-area bombing 
of World VJnrII must be set do’wn as a fallure." 

-Bernard Brodie^ 


Over tho years of the Second World War a long series of 
limits to aerial warfare was nrooosed by both sides, by word, 
and often more significantly, by deed. Of these, some were 
accepted, 3 ome were not fcecognised, and some were rejected. 

Rated roughly in order of stringency (although not in order 
of precision or intelligibility) they ran: "no air raids at all , 
"air raids only on targets away from civilian population", 
"attacks only on tactical targets”, "attacks only on military 
and industrial targets, by day", the same by night, pnd the 
least stringent, "no deliberate terror attacks". Limits on 
general volume, and "no raids on national capitols" also were 
observed, but it is harder to rsnk these. 

The extent to which the mutual recognition of such limits 
was due to prior deliberations and declarations is not easy to 
determine. Various proposals for rules of aerial warfare had been 
put forward (but never ratified) at the Hague in 1923» n nd at the 
Washington Disarmament Conferences, generally making only the 

1. Taylor, Op. Cit., P. 1$, 

2, Brodie, Op. Cit., ?. 22. 
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distinction, however, between strictly military” targets ana 
nnd targets close to civilians, which were not, ther lore, 
’’strictly military"* 1 2 Hitler himself had in 1935 proposed limits 
to the. areas open to aerial bombing, such as the area of 
’’tactical combat”, or more specifically, the area within the 
range of both side’s artillery; at other times;the Puhrer 
alluded to a total abolition of aerial bombing to be agreed to 
by all sides.* 

Yet while the "words” of the orewar oeriod may account 
for the general intelligibility and acceptability of certain 
distinctions of limitation, others, such as ”no capitol cities” 
wore simply evolved in practice, being communicated and accepted 
by "deeds”. 

It is probably fair to say that Nazi Germany generally gave 
more support to limits on aerial warfare than the Allies did,at 
least after May, 19U0. For reasons of genuine lack of oooortunity, 
or for failure to see opportunity, the German leadership hid 
not count on winning its war by aerial bombardment, and with 
its stro g aversion to domestic austerity, it preferrec a limited 
•air war instead. It may be the case that Germany could not have 
overcome the handicap in aircraft development and production im¬ 
posed prior to 1935 by the Versailles treaty, without giving up 
the heavy bomber; it may also be true that Germany completely 
missed the significance of the bomber. In any event, Germany 
desired limits; but unfortunately for the Germans, their bargain- 

1. Spaight, Air Power and War Rights , P. 101. 

2. Ibid, P. 102. 
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ing for such limits wss noorly executed in several respects* 

} 

Oorrnftp orop^gnndn under Goebbels wss not fully hnrnossoc 
to the tas|t of communicating the nation's intent; Luftwaffe 
comolaints of misinterpretations and distortions of its cam¬ 
paigns v/ere recurrent, and on crucial questions of fine dis¬ 
tinction, such as Warsaw and Rotterdam, broadcasts,threatening 
other cities with s imilar imminent fates served to undermine the 
general German ourpose. The deliberate pre-war tendency (in 
pursuit of lesser objectives) to t hreaten all-out air attack 
if German wishes were not granted, similarly made ambiguous 
the wartime German intantion to abstain from such attach exci 
1 in retail etion. 

Beyond the distortions of propaganda, however, the Germans 
chose rather incautiously at several points to interpret border¬ 
line opportunities in their own favor, oooortunities which might *<£ 
be seen to be so ''tactical” or "strictly military" to the other 
side. For a nation as averse to bombing as Germany, the severity 
of the final r«id on Warsaw end the dive-bomber attack on Rotter¬ 
dam were orecarious moves, as was the decision to add a night 
• offensive against Britain, based, as it was, on a serious over¬ 
estimate of bombing accuracy. 

Thirdly, if the Germans really hoped to thus limit the war, 
it would seem that a careful measure of the values of an ooponent 
need be taken before threatening its very existence. While France 
proved willing to surrender before expanding the air war, Britain 
preferred, under Churchill, to drop limits whenever tho national 
existence was even threatened, whenever a dropping of such aimits 
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offered a contribution to survival. By threatening to invade 
Britain, Germany more exposed herself to air assault. 

Finally, to the extent thnt a German ability to limit the 
war depended on inflated foreign belief*in the awesome capa¬ 
bilities of the Luftwaffe, it was unwise to demonstrate how 

t 

limited these capabilities were; it seems vor^ likely, for 
instance, that if the British had known what the Blitz would be 
like, they would not in 1939 have been restrained by fear of a 
"knockout blow", as indeed they were not restrained later by 

v 

fear of the "terror raids". 

The severity of the Allied air offensive came as a surori' 
to Hitler, although it was still not a "knockout blow". Perhaps 
the German aversion to Pir attack would indeed Lav-.- oeen fort' - 
fied if there had been foreknowledge of its actual severity, and 
perhaps the bargaining for limits might then have been concucteo 
with more care. As it was the Germans did fairly consistently 
seek limits, but also quite ineptly. 

In the Allied calculations after 19b0 relative to aerial 
warfare, the fruits of bargaining were regarded as negligible 
and valueless, when compared to the advantages seen in an "area" 

^or "terror" assault on the German populace. In the event, however, 
area bombing proved vei*y disappointing, not only in the destruction 
of industries located in cities, but in the reducing of the Ger¬ 
man willingness to serve the Nazi regime, and the ootimistic 
calculations of 19b. 1 have been subjected to much criticism since 
the war. 

A strong case h^s in fact been made that from practical non- 
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bargaining; considerations alone, the ares attack by night w*>s 
a bad investment, and that a precision daylight assault by 
Bomber Commend (even with higher losses) would have contributed 
moro to the final victory.^- 

It might be additionally contended that the reversal of 
the faith in "nrea” bombing, combined with s greater awareness 
of the German willingness to bargain, would have made deliberate 
Allied restraints after 19)i? seem quite appropriate. It might be 
claimed that the "senseless" destruction of area bombing should 
have been used only as an unexecuted deterr nt, to prevent tre 
relatively worker, yet deliberately terroristic Baedeker raids 
and "Baby Blitz", snd the indiscriminate V-l and V-2 attacks. 

Yet the ex pgerr ate d hones inherited from Eouhet by the 
British planners outlived the exag erratod fear s disproven in the 
Blitz, and no limitation was probable after 19l.il. Only German 
discretion designed to nerpetuate the balance of the exagerrations 
would have made a persistent limited air ’war likely. 


1. See Brodie, Op. Cit., 
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